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peculiarly happy phrase that he thought he had 
been the first — in English, at least — to apply to 
Venice. Of course, what is possible to one like 
Coryat we cannot deny to one like Wordsworth, 
but in any case we must admit that Coryat antici- 
pated the poet by about three centuries. 



Wilmam Edwakd Mead. 
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THE ORDER OF RIMES OP THE 
ENGLISH SONNET. 



Copyright, 1910, t>y L. T. Weeks. 



Every student of the English Sonnet, whether 
interested as critic or writer, has felt the need of 
some scheme for concentrating results of study so 
that they might be held before the mind. In 
striving for some such method, some plan that 
would visualize by graphic presentation the rime- 
order of the sonnet, I contrived the accompanying 
table, by means of which all the octaves and ses- 
tets used by the entire body of English sonnet 
writers, together with all the various individual 
combinations of octave with sestet, may be pre- 
sented on one page. In this table appear all the 
octaves and sestets found in five thousand nine 
hundred and forty sonnets. Here one may see 
at a glance any and every combination of octave 
with sestet that occurs in the sonnets under con- 
sideration, and just how many sonnets of any 
particular combination have been found. 

This study is intended to cover all the sonnets 
of representative sonnet writers from Wyatt and 
Surrey up to the present time. Its deductions 
may therefore be looked upon as fairly conclu- 
sive. It shows that thirty-five different octaves 
and twenty-nine different sestets have been found 
combined in two hundred and sixty-two ways. 
Other forms of octave and of sestet have been 
found, but here only such as occur in the work of 
at least two sonnet writers are set down. 

If a sonnet be cast in the Petrarcan or legiti- 
mate mould, there will be but two rimes in the 
octave. In this study there are three thousand 
seven hundred and forty-six such sonnets, while 
there are seven hundred and eight having three, 



and fourteen hundred and eighty-six having four 
rimes. There may, therefore, be two, three, or 
four rimes in the octave, — never more than four. 
There may be two rimes, or three, in the sestet. 
Now, because there may be as high as four rimes 
but no more in the octave, with three but never 
more in the sestet, the first four letters of the 
alphabet, always in capitals, are reserved as rime 
symbols for octave rimes, and the next three, e, /, 
g, always in small type, for the sestet rimes. It 
must be borne in mind that G and D are never 
used to represent sestet rimes, except where these 
are carried over from the octave into the sestet. 
Where there are but two rimes, A and B, in the 
octave, the first rime in the sestet is still e and 
not G. Where any of the octave rimes, A, B, G, 
or D, are carried over from the octave into the 
sestet, they are still printed in capitals, this being 
always the sign of an octave rime. In rare cases 
the e rime of the sestet is drawn forward into the 
octave, and is still printed a small letter. 

In classifying octaves, first come those with two 
rimes, next those with three, and last those with 
four. It is probably not so well to classify sestets 
on the same basis, still, first place is given to those 
with two rimes. 

These six thousand two hundred and eighty- 
three sonnets are taken from the works of Wyatt 
and Surrey, from the Elizabethan writers Spenser, 
Drayton, Daniel, Fletcher, Constable, Barnes, 
Watson, Sidney, Griffin, Lodge, Linch, and 
Percy, from Wordsworth, Austin, Tennyson- 
Turner, Lee-Hamilton, Rossetti, the DeVeres, 
Watts-Dunton, and many other individual writ- 
ers ; — also from a number of sonnet anthologies, — 
and, to bring this investigation strictly up to the 
present, from the entire number of sonnets pub- 
lished by three important magazines, — The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Harper's Monthly, and The Century 
Magazine. I have also gathered from the files 
of The Athenceum of the years 1830-1850 inclu- 
sive, and 1900-1908 inclusive. 

Of these six thousand two hundred and eighty- 
three sonnets, only five thousand nine hundred 
and forty are reduced to the formulas found in 
this table. Some of the remaining three hundred 
and forty-three are in blank verse, some are with 
more or fewer than fourteen lines, and some with 
the octave rime carried over into the sestet. A 
few of these oddities are— ABBA ABGD-DGD 
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Ggg, ABAB BAAC-AOOAAA, ABBA AGDD- 
CffCgg. In the years 1833, 1834, and 1836, 
the Athenceum published ten sonnets by Sir Ed- 
gerton Brydges, all of the form ABGD ABCJD- 
efefgg. The sestet of the first of these examples 
is in the Shakespearean form, DCDC answering 
to efef. The second is alone in form, while the 
third answers to form 14, eff, egg. 

Octaves and sestets are represented individually 
in two ways : by numbers and by symbol letters. 
When the table is once mastered, the number 
formula is the ultimate of ease and simplicity. 
The first octave is ABBA ABBA or number 1. 
The first sestet is efefef, or number 1. The two 
ways of writing and printing the formula for 
octave one united with sestet one, are— ABBA 
ABBA-efefef, or 1-1. Hereafter 1-1 will always 
mean octave one combined with sestet one. Oc- 
tave ABBA A CCA is 13. 13-1 means octave 
13 combined with sestet 1. We are now ready 
for the following rule : In writing out the formula 
of any sonnet by symbol letters, separate the quat- 
rains of the octave and the tercets of the sestet by 
spaces ; separate the octave from the sestet by a 
hyphen, using for octave rimes the symbols A and 
B, or A, B, and C, or A, B, C, and D, accord- 
ing as there are two, three, or four rimes ; and 
using the symbols e,f, or e, f, and g, for sestet 
rimes. In cases where the octave rime is carried 
over into the sestet, still represent it by its proper 
capital. 

The formulas most in use are 1-1, 1-6, 1-7, 
1-14, 1-20, 1-24, 24-20, and 33-20. The 
octaves most in use are 1, 13, and 33 ; the sestets 
most in use, 1, 20, and 24. Here we have what 
would seem to be an anomaly : the sestet that is 
far and away the favorite is the Shakespearean, 
e fof99> ending with a couplet, contrary to the law 
that in the sestet "any arrangement of rimes is 
permissible, save that of a couplet at the close." 
However, this closing couplet is defended by good 
authority. This sestet has even been appended to 
three hundred and sixty-six sonnets with octave 
1, and seventy-three with octave 13. On the other 
hand the two approved Italian types, efe fef and 
efg efg, have been appended to both Shake- 
spearean and Spenserian octaves. Sonnet form 
1—1 is represented by eight hundred and twenty 
sonnets, 1-6 by two hundred and thirty-nine, 



1-7 by one hundred and seventy-one, 1-14 by 
one hundred and fifty-eight, 1-20 by three 
hundred and sixty-six, 1-24 by seven hundred 
and seventy-five, 24-20 by one hundred and 
ten, and 33-20 by twelve hundred and seventy- 
nine. Sestet 1 occurs nine hundred and fifty-six 
times, sestet 24 eight hundred and seventy-two 
times, and the Shakespearean sestet nineteen 
hundred and fifty-two times. The anomaly is 
that while English writers show a large loyalty to 
the Petrarcan octaves, they cling with pertinacity 
to the Shakespearean sestet. These six forms 
yield much more than half of the sonnets. 

At the right of the table are two columns of 
totals. Any figure in the right hand of these 
columns, under the word "octaves," shows how 
many sonnets have been found using the octave 
in the margin at the left across the page. For 
instance, the number 3477 at the top of the 
column shows that octave ABBA ABBA, found 
in the margin at the left, has been used in thirty- 
four hundred and seventy-seven of the whole num- 
ber of sonnets. In the other of these two columns, 
under the word " combinations," are the numbers 
showing how many different sestets have combined 
with the octave directly to the left. In this col- 
umn the number 25 opposite octave 13, shows that 
octave 13 has combined with twenty-five of the 
twenty-nine sestets. 

By casting the eye along the line of little 
squares across the page from octave 1 to 3477 
on the right, the reader will see just what sestets 
have combined with octave 1, and, in each in- 
stance, will see just how many sonnets have been 
found making whatever combination is under the 
eye. Thus, the number 21 in the second square 
from the left indicates that octave 1 has been 
found in combination with sestet 2 twenty-one 
times, making combination 1-2. The footing of 
this column of combinations shows a total of two 
hundred and sixty-two differing combinations. 
One hundred and four of these occur but once 
each, forty-six occur twice, and twenty-two three 
times each, while only forty-six can show ten or 
more sonnets each to their credit, and only ten 
can show over one hundred each. 

The large number of sonnets with form 33-20 
is due in part to the fact that not a few writers 
use that form exclusively : Shakespeare with one 
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hundred and fifty-four, Jones Very with four 
hundred, " The Lamp of Gold " with forty-nine, 
etc. Notwithstanding the fact that sestet efe 
fgg has such an overwhelming number of sonnets 
to its credit, there are still six octaves other 
than the Shakespearean that give a total of 
more combinations each than does the Shake- 
spearean. These octaves are 1, combining with 
each of the twenty-nine sestets, 3 with fifteen 
combinations, 8 with thirteen, 12 with fourteen, 
13 with twenty-five, and 29 with eighteen. 
Octaves 1 and 13 make fifty-four combinations, 
or over twenty per cent, of the total. They occur 
in three thousand nine hundred and fifteen, or 
over 65 per cent of the total. 

The number occurring in any little square in 
the body of the table indicates how many times 
the octave directly to the left has been found in 
combination with the sestet directly over it. The 
number 820 in the upper left hand square shows 
that octave 1 has been found in combination with 
sestet 1 eight hundred and twenty times, etc. 

In sixty years Harper's Monthly has published 
a total of two hundred and twenty-seven sonnets, 
not counting thirty-three reprinted from the son- 
nets of Wordsworth ; in fifty-three years The 
Atlantic Monthly has published three hundred 
and twenty sonnets, and The Century Magazine 
four hundred and fifteen. The two Italian forms 
of sonnet that are followed by purists are 1-1 and 
1-24. Of these, among the sonnets published in 
Harper's Monthly there are 37 per cent., almost 
exactly the same as the per cent, found in The 
Century Magazine, while the per cent, found in 
The Atlantic Monthly is 48. 

In answer to letters of inquiry sent to various 
authors of sonnets in which the octave rime is car- 
ried over, I have gathered that it is often done 
purposely. One author says " I have striven for 
a music of a certain kind by running the octave 
rime over into the sestet." Another author con- 
fesses that this was done before the author knew 
the laws of the sonnet. I think it safe to believe 
that odd forms are oftenest mere accidents, the 
crudities stumbled upon by writers who, as yet, 
knew only that the sonnet consisted of fourteen 
decasyllabic iambic lines. Whittier would seem 
to be a case in point. He wrote eleven sonnets. 
Each of the first five closed with a six-stressed 



line. Here some one seems to have corrected his 
error, for he did it no more. He has three six- 
teen-lined sonnets, usually runs the octave rime 
over, and his order of rimes is new. 

Great liberty is taken, if not allowed, in the 
order of rimes in the English sonnet. Words- 
worth leads with a variety of twenty-three octaves 
and twenty-two sestets in five hundred and four- 
teen sonnets, making one hundred and fifteen dif- 
fering combinations ; Aubrey de Vere makes 
sixty-eight combinations in three hundred and 
twenty-four sonnets, Kossetti sixteen in one hun- 
dred and one, H. H. nineteen in one hundred 
and seven, Edith M. Thomas eleven in eighty- 
seven, R. W. Gilder twenty-five in one hundred 
and one. Lloyd Mifflin has ten octaves, twenty- 
six sestets, and fifty-six combinations in four hun- 
dred and fifty; Louise Chandler Moulton has sev- 
enteen combinations in eighty-eight sonnets, Hart- 
ley Coleridge twenty in forty-three, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox sixteen in thirty-five, Longfellow eight in 
sixty-eight, and Lowell thirteen in fifty-six. Of 
all these, Lloyd Mifflin has achieved the largest 
variety in sestet, and has clung to the Italian 
form in four hundred and four out of the four 
hundred and fifty sonnets. 

These figures show that variety is attained by 
varying the sestet, rather than by varying the 
octave. It shows that sonnet writers rank high 
according as they show themselves masters of 
the Italian form. In the Shakespearean sonnet 
there is absolutely no room for variety of form, 
except by an occasional feminine ending. In 
this type, therefore, and in the Spenserian type, 
the writer must strive harder for variety in 
thought, if he is to hold the attention of his 
readers at all, — in the thought, the emotional 
content, and in beauty of rime. In reading 
Shakespeare's sonnets one soon finds the mind 
turning to these as the sources of interest. Aa 
monotonous as one may find the Ecclesiastical 
and River Duddon sonnets, their monotony is 
undoubtedly relieved by the great variety in 
their form. Wordsworth stands alone in using 
a greater variety of octave than of sestet, alone in 
the number of differing combinations of octave 
with sestet. 

The Shakespearean sonnet appears less and less 
frequently. Wordsworth cast his first sonnet in 
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that mould, and used it no more. On the other 
hand, the favorite Italian forms, 1-1 and 1-24 
become constantly more common. Of these two 
types 1-1 was far more common fifty yeais ago 
than was 1-24. Now 1-24 is more common, and 
bids fair to outstrip its rival. William Sharp 
gives 1-24 as the preferred form. With the ex- 
ception of Wordsworth it will be found that son- 
net writers have shown more variety in their early 
efforts than in their later, proving that as they 
became more conscious of sonnet laws, they turned 
more to the legitimate forms. Longfellow gave 
us his variety of eight forms in his first ten son- 
nets. Fifty-one of the last fifty-eight are of type 
1-24, five are 1-1, and a lone translation from 
the French breaks the regularity. The same is 
true of the magazines quoted above : In the first 
nine volumes of the three magazines, Harper's 
Monthly, The Atlantic Monthly, and The Century 
Magazine, there appeared fourteen sonnets of type 
1-1 to nine of type 1-24. In the last ten volumes 
of these magazines there were published thirty- 
two sonnets of type 1-24 to fifteen of 1-1. In 
the last ten years The Athenaeum has published 
only sonnets with the Italian octave. 

It is one of the experiences of history that when 
Christopher Sly has knocked off the necks of a few 
cobwebby bottles of old wine, he ceases to order 
"a pot o' the smallest ale." His ability to dis- 
criminate becomes cumulative. There are at 
present a host of writers pouring sonnets of all 
grades into the channels of literature. As a 
result the reading public, from the Slys picked 
up on the heath to the artistic nature with the 
finest taste, is becoming ever more critical, forcing 
the author to be constantly more assiduous and 
careful in his polishing, and the editor to be more 
strict in his selections. The result is that variety 
in the octave is disappearing. In the last ten 
years only the legitimate octave has appeared in 
The Athenosum ; The Atlantic Monthly has de- 
parted from it in only three instances, with two 
Shakespearean sonnets, and one with octave 29 ; 
Harper's Monthly has departed in two Shake- 
spearean sonnets and eight various forms ; The 
Century Magazine in five Shakespearean sonnets 
and ten other forms. 

L. T. Weeks. 



SOUTHEY AND A REVIEWAL. 

It will probably be of interest to students of 
Southey to have set forth the following evidence, 
pointing to his authorship of an article in the 
Gritieal Review, Vol. xxxii, pp. 513 f. (1801), 
with the following title : "Mexico Oonquistada : 
Poema Heroyco, etc., Mexico Conquered : An 
Heroic Poem. By Don Juan de Escoiquez, 
Canon of Zaragoza, &c, in 3 volumes." 

The reasons that may be adduced to show that 
Southey wrote this review are these : First, There 
were few English-speaking persons who were well 
enough acquainted with Spanish literature at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to review a 
poem in that language of any considerable length. 

Second, Southey was well acquainted with Span- 
ish literature, as is shown by his translations of cer- 
tain Spanish poems, printed in his Letters Written 
During a Short Residence in Spain and Portugal 
(1797), and by the frequent use and citations of 
Spanish authors in the Madoc (1805, but prac- 
tically completed by 1799). 

Third, The reviewer shows familiarity with 
Camoens, Ercilla y Zufliga, 1 Lope de Vega,' and 
Christoval de Mesa, 3 with all whom Southey was 
well acquainted, as may be seen by references 
given below. 

Fourth, Our reviewer affirms (p. 520), "Escoi- 
quez has never profited by the costume of the 
Mexicans ; his pictures are mere outlines, like 
the rude paintings of the people whom he de- 
scribes." Southey did make abundant use of 
Mexican costume in his Madoc.* 

Fifth, The reviewer pronounces this dictum in 
regard to the availability of Mexican history, for 

1 Southey has seventeen references — quotations or other 
— from La Araucana of Ercilla y Zufliga ; see Southey' s 
Common Place Book, n, pp. 231, 528, 529 ; rv, pp. 16, 
630 ; also Southey' s own edition of his Poet. Works, v, 
p. 434. 

2 See Poet Works, I, pp. 241, 295, 298, 299; ix, 269, 
271, 294, 323-5, 327 ; Common, Place Book, n, pp. 273-4 ; 
IV, pp. 271, 495, 544, 606. See also Orit. Review, xxxn, 
p. 520. 

8 See Poet. Works, vn, pp. 269, 278-9, 294 ; rx, 338-40, 
364 ; Common Place Book, rr, 292 ; cf. Grit Review, xxxn, 
p. 520. 

*See Poet. Works, V, pp. 55, 56, 279, 280, 282, 283, 
passim. 



